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RE-WAR, two-thirds of 

our annual supply of 
Arcadian Nitrate was shipped 
in the March-May, inclusive, 
period—but even then, not 
without strain. Today, storage 
Space...labor...freight cars... 
all of these are short in sup- 
ply, while the need for getting 
Arcadian to our farms is 
greater than ever. We are 
asking your cooperation in 
flattening the shipping curve. 
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THE BARRETT DIVISION 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
MONTGOMERY 4, ALA. COLUMBIA 56,S.C. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL 


Meadguarters for remerican-made Nitrogen 


JAN. = FEB. = MAR. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 


APR. 


HOPEWELL, VA 


MAY 


NITROGEN 





BARRETT NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
DOMESTIC SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


30% 
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; 20% 


15% 


10% 


9% 
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*ARCADIAN, THE AMERICAN NITRATE OF SODA 








HIGRADE 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 
GRANULAR 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 
22/26% K20 
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RUCK-FARMING is a ticklish business! 

In raising such a wide variety of 
vegetables—each hampered by its own 
particular diseases and insects—the 
truck-farmer must know what to ex- 
pect and when to expect it ... and, 
better yet, how to prevent it! 

To maintain the quality of his land 
the truck-farmer does everything pos- 
sible . . . including, of course, fertilizing. 
By using your fertilizers— most of them 
compounded with potash—he builds 


plants by building fertile soil . . . for 
this vital soil nutrient makes for bumper 
yields, increases plant resistance to 
disease and drought. Thus, truck- 
patches like the one above are not acci- 
dents but results of careful planning 
and tedious work. 

Sunshine State Higrade Muriate of 
Potash, and the other grades you know, 
will play an important part next season 
in supplying fresh vegetables to millions 
of people across our country. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 





Published every other Saturday. Annual subscription: in the United States, $3.00; Canada and Mexico, $4.00; 
other countries, $5.00. Entered as second-class matter, January 15, 1910, at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Registered in United States Patent Office. Publication office, 1330 Vine St., Phila., Pa. 
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Y, A won't be reconverted, come PEACE! 


Fertilizer Manufacturers will have a@// their old customers plus “ew accounts. The 


dealers are impressed with your high quality products and timely deliveries. 
Identify yourself so distinctively that the public can ask for your products by 


name—come PEACE! For repeat sales, for better business tomorrow, pack your 


fertilizer in MENTE'S GOOD BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS! 
IT’S BETTER TO BUY BONDS THAN TO WEAR THEM! 


A 1. T. Rhea, President and General Manager 
NEW ORLEANS _ ae... SAVANNAH 
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Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Materials QOD. Materials 


Home Office: ATLANTA, GA. — Asucrart 


Offices: NORFOLK, VA., CHARLESTON, S. C. 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Ammonium Nitrate Sulphate of Ammonia 


Organic Ammoniates 
Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 





























wg : wml wines MURIA TE 
and SULPHATE 
SAUGES of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 


AMERICAN POTASH and to grow the crops which feed our 
GHEMIGAL CORPORATION nation and our armed forces. 


122 East 42nd St. New York City Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America operating at capacity to provide 
initia supplies of these essential plant 
214 Walton Building foods, and other materials needed 


ATLANTA, GRORGIA : : 
542 Conway Building 00 South Grand Avense iN the national effort. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid i 
See page 25 
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SULPHUR 


stocks carried at all _ tA 
pe rompt shipments - - - —— oe! 
ve sine of 991% OF better ee ; 

pot selenium and tellurium. 


t O. 
A Guif{OULPHUR {.. 


75E.45" Street 
Mine: Newguif Texas 








FLORIDA PEBBL 
PHOSPHATE ROC 


PHOSPHATES FOR A VICTORY CROP 


This year, more than ever before, American farmers need phos- 
phates to grow bigger, better crops to feed America and her 
allies. Phosphate fertilizers are particularly important in “high 
vitality” war-crop production. With our background of 38 
years in producing phosphate rock we are well prepared to meet 
wartime needs of the fertilizer industry for this essential plant 
food source. Because our experience includes the. 

mining and preparation of all grades of Florida phos- 

phate rock we are in a position to render valuable 

service to fertilizer manufacturers. 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING C0. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK ¢ NICHOLS, FLORIDA 
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HELPS ANSWER 
YOUR PACKAGING 
PROBLEMS 





Tis MONSOON 
UW Al CABINET” 


A STURDY 
PROTECTOR 


Powdered, granular, crys- 
tal orlump form products 
frequently have atenden- 
cy to absorb moisture or 
odors. And, with ordinary 
packaging, there’s danger 
of loss from vermin, dirt, 
contamination or sifting. 
But when your products 
are packaged in Bemis 
Waterproof Bags, they 
are protected from such 
dangers. 

The tough closely wov- 
en outer fabric of Bemis 
Waterproof Bags is bond- 
ed with special adhesives 
to one or more layers of 
paper—thus producing 
the ideal shipping con- 
tainer for your product. 








You can’t afford guesswork in se- 
lecting the package for your prod- 
ucts. You want the experimenting 
to be done before your products 
are entrusted to the packages. 

And that’s exactly the work of 
the Bemis Shipping Research Lab- 
oratory. To test Bemis Water- 
proof Bags, chemists and research 
specialists duplicate all varieties 
of weather conditions—even to a 
tropical monsoon. They duplicate 
extremes of shipping conditions, 
to test for strength. They try the 
chemical reactions of the commod- 
ities to be packaged. 

In short, they give the bags “‘the 
works.”’ And when our Research 
Laboratory says a Bemis Water- 
proof Bag will do your job, you 
can bank on it. 

Bemis Waterproof Bags save you 
money, too. They cost less than 
other containers giving compara- 
ble protection and reduce ship- 


ping costs on both empty and filled 
bags. They speed up filling, clos- 
ing and handling time and fre- 
quently reduce damage claims. 


Mail the coupon today for the 
interesting booklet—‘“‘A Guide to 
More Efficient Shipping.” And, if 
you wish, one of our representa- 
tives will, without obligation, call 
on you to discuss your packing 
requirements. 











WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CoO. 


ST. LOUIS - BROOKLYN 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 408-N Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo.; 

5122 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 7 
Please send your special booklet, ‘A Guide to More Efficient Shipping,” and 
details about use of Bemis Waterproof Bags for 





(PRODUCT) 
Firm Name 


Street Address. Ee 
City =: es 


Mark for the attention of. 
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Know Your Soil’. 


By JACKSON B. HESTER+ 


EVER before in the history of man has 

there been available so much knowledge 

about soils. There is on record a tremen- 
dous amount of information about the genesis 
of the soils, the classification, the physical 
attributes, the chemical composition, the 
agronomic aspects and the economic value. 
Practically all of the agricultural soils of 
the United States have been carefully sur- 
veyed and mapped according to their phy- 
sical attributes and economical value. Fur- 
ther, farming is one of the oldest and most 
honorable professions. Therefore, practical 
knowledge of growing crops accumulated 
through the ages is bountiful, yet it is no 
trivial task to make a success of farming. To 
be a successful grower one must know his 
soil. The object of this article is to point out 
some of the important fundamental things to 
be studied about a soil. 


Perhaps one of the most fundamental 
things learned by soil research is that all soils 
differ. Strange as it may seem, they differ 
in practically every respect. No two soils 
have the same physical composition. Fur- 
ther, the chemical composition of all soils 
differs and so on down the list of sciences 
involved in soil research. The variations in 
color of soils on a single farm are familiar to 
every grower. The soils of New Jersey have 
all been classified and there are 193 different 
soil types in the State and 51 different soil 
series. The illustration in Fig. 1 shows the 
different soil zones in the State as outlined 
by Professor Linwood L. Lee (Ful. 569, N. J. 
Exp. Sta.). Upon talking with a success- 
ful grower about his soils he will tell you of 


*A paper delivered before the tomato growers of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, January, 1945. 

{Department of Agricultural Research, Campbell Soup 
Co., Riverton, N 


many differences in his fields. He will tell 
you he can plow one field two days after a 
rain, but he has to wait three days for another 
field. He will, further, tell you that one field 
is best suited for the culture of strawberries, 
another field for potatoes and a third field is 
best for tomatoes. Yet there is no perfect 
soil. Fortunately, man has studied the 
defects and has learned how to correct or get 
along with these defects. There has been 
accumulated a great deal of information on the 
production of tomatoes. Since crops differ 
so much in their requirements of a soil, it is 
fitting to take this one crop and try to out- 
line some of the knowledge one should have 
in growing it successfully. Practically every 
farm in the eastern part of the United States 
is composed of several different soil types. 


Know the Texture of Your Soil 


All soils are composed of sand, silt and clay. 
The amount of one or the other of these con- 
stituents determines the texture of a soil. A 
soil with a high sand content has an open 
texture and may be well-drained, whereas 
one with a large amount of clay has a close 


texture and may be poorly-drained. How- 
ever, the latter statement is true only within 
a limited range for the composition of the 
clay has a great deal to do with the way it 
clings together or becomes packed. Some 
clays cling together in crumb-like structure 
and are well-drained. However, these two 
types of soils are entirely different in nature 
and must be farmed in an entirely different 
manner to produce successful crops. In the 
production of tomatoes in the humid region, 
soils that are well-drained must be selected. 
In other words, tomatoes should not be 
placed on soils that have low wet spots”in 
them. See Fig. 2. Each grower must study 
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his soils and avoid those fields that are 
likely to become ‘‘water-logged” during the 
growing season. True, low wet fields may 
produce a good crop during extremely dry 
years, but one must take the soil. selection 
that is most likely to produce a good crop 
during the average year and a fair crop even 
in the worst years. The nature of the drain- 
age of the soil can be obtained by an exami- 
nation of the subsurface soil (B horizon). If 
the soil below the surface or plowed horizon 
shows a mottled condition instead of a uni- 
form color, the soil is not likely to produce a 











O/T TATINAY MOUN- 
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OF 
NEW JERSEY 


APRIL, 1994 


| guvwodo 4. LEE 

















Fig. 1. Soil zones of New Jersey 


superior crop of tomatoes because of the lack 
of adequate drainage. See Fig. 3. 

On the other hand, soils that are extremely 
sandy in nature are difficult to handle. The 
plant food supply and water-holding capacity 
are more than likely to be insufficient for 
economical yields. See Fig. 4. Therefcre, 
select a uniform soil that has good internal 
and surface drainage whenever possible, but 
above everything study the soil type and 
farm it accordingly. Once the soils have 
been classified in respect to drainage and 
soil type and a system of management devel- 
oped, select a system of crop rotation for the 
soil types and farming practices. 


A Crop Rotation to Fit the Soil Type 


Commercial fertilizers and lime are only 
supplementary to soil fertility. In other 
words, plant food from fertilizers only sup- 
plements that already found in the soil and 
cannot be expected to be the sole support of 
crop production. One of the most successful 
ways to maintain soil fertility is by proper 
crop rotation. By this is meant a system 
whereby soil depleting crops are not the only 
ones grown in the rotation. 

Tomatoés do exceptionally well after sod 
crops, corn with the stover returned, wheat, 


Proper surface and internal soil drainage 


Improper surface drainage 


Improper internal soil drainage 
Fig. 2. Soil drainage 
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rye and oats with straw returned or after 
almost anything whereby a large amount of 
organic matter is plowed under. See Fig. 5. 
Corn, wheat, rye, oats, etc., give a cash 
return as well as add organic matter to the 
soil. The best of all is to have tomatoes 
follow leguminous crops like Ladino clover, 
soybeans, alfalfa, and the various other soil 
improving crops where at least a goodly sup- 
ply of organic matter is returned to the soil. 
These crops furnish fresh organic constitu- 
ents for the soil microbiological life to live 
upon and make available to the cash crop 
much of the plant food (calcium, magnesium, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash) required 
by it, to say nothing of the minor plant food 


Soil has mottled B_ hor- 


Soil has good internal 
izon—poor drainage 


drainage 


Fig. 3. Determining internal drainage 


elements, (iron, manganese, zinc, boron, 
etc). See Bulletin 3 published by Campbell 
Soup Co. Research Department, Riverton, 
N. J. The organic matter added to sands 
decomposes more rapidly than that added to 
heavier soils. Therefore, when organic matter 
is added to sands a cash crop should be grow- 
ing to get the benefit of it. Select cover 
crops that make the best growth on the soil 
under consideration. Fit the rotation to the 
soil type. The physical aspects of the soil 
are improved by the decomposition and 
building up of the soil organic matter. 

The water-holding capacity and plant food 
supplying power of sandy soils and the drain- 
age, aeration and plant food supplying power 
of heavy soils are improved by proper crop 
rotation. In short, a continuous economical 
crop production is dependent upon a proper 


This same complex becomes acid in nature 
crop rotation. Soils should not be allowed to 
remain bare over the winter if this can be 
avoided because erosion by wind and water 
and the leaching of plant food is too expensive. 
Organic matter should never be burned off of 
the land because the organic matter is des- 
troyed and nitrogen goes off into the air. 


Know the Lime Requirement of Your Soil 


While the proper degree of acidity or alka- 
linity in the soil for the ideal growth of most 
crops has been very well established, to 
obtain this condition is an individual prob- 
lem for each soil. The soil clay and organic 
matter have the power to hold available the 


Fig. 4. Soil too sandy and too poor for tomatoes 


plant food necessary for the growing crop. 
and depleted for bases (calcium, magnesium, 


potassium and sodium). For the optimum 
growth of tomatoes, most vegetable crops and 
many farm crops, this ‘complex should’ be 
about 60 per cent saturated with calcium and 
about 20 per cent saturated with magnesium. 
In other words, when the soil is limed the acid 
nature of the clay and organic matter is‘satu- 
rated with the calcium and magnesium sup- 
plied by the liming material. This phase of 
soil improvement is very important. 


However, soils differ tremendously in the 
amount of lime necessary to give the desired 
results. The pH value of the soil only gives 
the extent of the depletion, but a test for 
calcium, magnesium, the organic matter con- 
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tent, and a knowledge of the soil type gives 
information for determining the lime required. 
Each successful grower must have this infor- 
mation either through scientific analyses or 
through practical study. It is far easier and less 
expensive through laboratory studies than 
through practical experiments. See Bulletins 
1 and 2 of Campbell Soup Co. Research 
Department. Sandy soils change more rapidly 
than heavy soils and must be subjected to 
chemical analyses more often. 

Satisfying the lime requirement of the soil 
is only another step in getting ready for 
maximum crop production and supplying the 
other major plant food elements is another 
necessary step. 


Know the Requirements of Your Soil for Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus and Potash 


The amount of nitrogen held in the soil is 
almost entirely associated with the organic 
matter content. The rate at which it Lecomes 
available is almost entirely dependent upon 


Soybeans 


Corn stover 


the texture of the soil, the composition of the 
organic matter and the prevailing climatic 
conditions. The soil organic matter analyses 
about 5 per cent nitrogen, therefore, if a 
sandy loam soil has 15 tons of humus to the 
acre (1.5 per cent) it will have approximately 
1,500 pounds of nitrogen to the acre. Of this, 
probably less than 5 per cent will be nitrified 
in a year. Since some of the nitrogen is lost 
to the air and some leached, it is obvious that 
the supplemental must be supplied from 
cover crops, manure and commercial fertilizer. 
A crop of 10 tons of tomatoes will utilize 
more than 100 pounds of nitrogen and it 
requires a ton of 5-10-10 fertilizer to supply 
a hundred pounds of nitrogen. However, if 
the mere addition of 100 pounds of nitrogen 
to the soil was all that was necessary to sup- 
ply the nitrogen, it would be pretty simple, but 
this nitrogen must become available as the 
plant needs it or it may be lost through leach- 
ing. The status of the absorption of nitrogen 
by 3,000 tomato plants is approximately 3 or 
4 pounds the first month, 25 or 30 pounds the 
second month and 50 or 60 pounds the third 
month. However, the plant is not in phy- 
sical contact with all of the soil so there must 
be actually more than the above specified 
amounts available in the soil at any given 
time. Heavy silty loam soils may have 3 per 
cent organic matter and, due to the clay 
content, would have to have that amount to 
be equal in immediate fertility to a sandy 
loam with 1.5 per cent organic matter. A 
silty loam with 3 per cent organic matter 
would have 30 tons of humus or 3,000 pounds 
of nitrogen. However, due to the compact 
nature of the soil the organic matter would 
oxidize more slowly and would only give 


(Continued on page 26) 


Weed growth, resting the soil 
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Fig. 5. Excellent soil improving crops si 
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Greenhouse Pot-Culture Tests on Rock Phosphates 


as Sources of Phosphorous for Plants 


By B. E. Brown and K. D. JAcos! 


HIS paper deals with greenhouse pot- 

culture tests to compare (1) a number of 

phosphate rock samples collected in differ- 
ent parts of the world and (2) several domestic 
phosphate rocks, as sources of phosphorus for 
crop plants. The main object of the tests was 
to determine whether these raw phosphates 
might differ in efficiency as sources of phos- 
phorus for the indicator plants selected and 
what degree of variability might be found to 
exist among certain domestic phosphate rocks. 
In all comparisons ordinary superphosphate 
was employed as the standard source of 
phosphorus. 


1Respectively, senior biochemist, Division of Fruit 
and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, and senior chemist, 
Division of Soil and Fertilizer Investigations, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration, ‘U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Composition of Phosphates Compared 


The chemical composition of the phosphate 
rock samples compared is given in Table I. 
In this connection, a rather wide variation in 
total P.O; will be noted, ranging from 23.05 
per cent for Florida waste-pond phosphate 
(colloidal phosphate) to 40.55 per cent for the 
Curacao Island phosphate rock. The phos- 
phates from Christmas Island and Nauru 
Island also were quite high in total P2Os. 
Curacao Island phosphate ran highest in both 
citrate-soluble and citric acid-soluble POs. 
The fluorine content of the phosphate rocks 
ranged from 0.5 per cent in the Curacao 
Island material to 4.12 per cent in the Moroc- 
can phosphate. 


Greenhouse Pot-Culture Tests 


The different greenhouse tests were made in 
1-gallon glazed pots holding 5.5 kilograms of 


TABLE I 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF PHOSPHATE ROCK SAMPLES! USED IN GREENHOUSE Pot TEsTS 


Laboratory 
Number 


1,315 
947 
790 
912 
932 


Florida pebble, Brewster 
Florida pebble® 

Florida pebble, Mulberry 
Florida hard-rock, Dunnellon 


Phosphate Material and Location of Deposit 


Superphosphate, made from Florida pebble, 20-mesh. . 


P.O; Content 





Citric Acid Fluorine 
Soluble? Content 
Per cent Per cent 


Citrate 
Soluble? 
Per cent 

19.084 

2.46 
3.08 
3.27 
2.87 


Total 
Per cent 

19.20 apy 
6.54 
6.74 
6.63 
7.19 


WWW We 


Florida waste-pond phosphate (colloidal phosphate), 


Dunnellon 
Idaho phosphate, Conda 
Montana phosphate, Garrison 
South Carolina land-rock, Johns Island 
Tennessee brown-rock, Wales 
Tennessee brown-rock, Mt. Pleasant 
Tennessee blue-rock, Gordonsburg 
Wyoming phosphate, Cokeville 
Christmas Island phosphate 
Curacao Island phosphate 
Morocco phosphate 


450 Nauru Island phosphate 


10 7.32 
.30 6.26 
Dad 
bone 
5.66 
6.22 
6.87 
4.14 
12.99 
14.55 
10.36 
10.04 


wm YIU De Pe tt 
mW WW WWW We 


ne 


1All phosphate rock samples were ground to pass a 100-mesh sieve. 


2In the determination of citrate-soluble P2Os, the citrate extracts were iltered through Pasteur-Chamberland 
tubes in order to hold back all colloidal material; in other respects, the method was the official procedure, using 
1 gram of sample and 100 cc. of neutral ammonium citrate solution. 


8Citric acid-solut le P20; was determined by the official method prescribed for basic slag, namely, digestion of 


5-gram samples with 500 cc. of 2 per cent citric acid. 
‘Including 16.7 per cent of water-soluble P2Os. 
‘Location of deposit unknown. 
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soil. The soil type used was mainly Norfolk 
loamy fine sand, but in a single test with 
German millet as the indicator crop other soil 
types were employed, including Caribou loam, 
Chester loam, and Sassafras fine sandy loam. 
In all tests a 5-12-6 fertilizer mixture was 
applied at the rate of 1 gram per kilo of soil, 
equivalent to 2,000 pounds per acre. Nitro- 
gen* was derived equally from three sources: 
sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, and 
cottonseed meal; potash*® was from high-grade 
muriate of potash; and phosphoric acid from 
the phosphates under comparison. All phos- 
phorus applications provided the same quan- 
tity of total P,O;.4 This meant that the raw 
phosphates provided much less available 
(citrate-soluble) P2O;. (See Table II.) A 
no-phosphorus mixture, 5-0-6, served as a 
control treatment to indicate the degree of 
response to the phosphorus treatment in the 
soils used. Calcined kieserite was added to 
each pot at the rate of 15 milligrams of MgO 
per kilogram of soil, equivalent to 30 pounds 
per acre, to provide sufficient available mag- 
nesium. The required fertilizer materials were 


2Nitrogen (N) applied at rate of 100 pounds per acre. 
’Potash (K2O) applied at rate of 120 pounds per acre. 


‘Phosphoric acid applied at rate of 240 pounds of 
total P.Os per acre. 


incorporated with each batch of soil by means 
of a mechanical mixer. 

Two pot tests were made with Japanese 
millet on the Norfolk fine sandy loam. This 
soil had been found by previous experience to 
be very deficient in available phosphorus. 
The soil used in these tests had a pH value of 
5.5. Average results are given in Table II. 

An examination of the results presented in 
Table II] shows a marked response on the part 
of Japanese millet to the superphosphate mix- 
ture—practically two and one-half times the 
growth from the no-phosphorus mixture. This 
trend is definitely in line with previous phos- 
phate pot-culture studies made on this soil 
type, although some crop-plant indicators 
have failed to respond to phosphate additions 
to the marked extent shown by Japanese 
millet. 

Some of the finely-ground raw phosphates 
did fairly well as sources of phosphorus, South 
Carolina land-rock phosphate particularly so. 
Next to it came the phosphate sample from 
Curacao Island, followed in order by the 
Christmas Island phosphate, Morocco phcs- 
phate, and then a trailing list downward. No 
definite correlation was brought out in these 
tests to indicate that fluorine affected the 


(Continued on page 28) 


TABLE II 
RESULTS WITH JAPANESE MILLET CoMPARING 16 ROcK PHOSPHATE SAMPLES WITH ORDINARY 
SUPERPHOSPHATE AS PHOSPHORUS SOURCES IN COMPLETE FERTILIZER 


Soil type: Norfolk loamy fine sand, pH 5.5 


Source of P2O; in 5—12-6 Mixture! 


N-K (5-0-6) 

Superphosphate 

South Carolina land-rock 

Curacao Island phosphate 

Christmas Island phosphate 

Morocco phosphate 

Florida pebble* 

Nauru Island phosphate 

Florida pebble (Mulberry) 
Waste-pond phosphate (Florida) 
Florida hard-rock 

Florida pebble (Brewster) 

Idaho phosphate 

Tennessee brown rock (Mt. Pleasant) 
Wyoming phosphate 

Tennessee blue-rock 

Tennessee brown-rock (Wales)............... 
Montana phosphate 


Availa>sle Dry Weight of 30 Plants Rating 
P.O; (Average of Two Tests?) According 
Applied to Yield 

per Pot Status 
Milligrams 





Actual Relative’ 
Crams 

100 18 
250 
196 
151 
142 
140 
111 
114 
106 
113 
113 
112 
108 
110 
107 
104 
105 
1¢8 


_ 
OMNMNNASOUM EWN 


SIDONOHUUNDO WW & 


1Arranged in descending order according to available (citrate-soluble) P.O; applied per pot. 
2Each test consisted of three pots per treatment, 10 plants per pot. 
3The N-K (5-0-6) treatment put at 100. Each pot received the same quantity of tota! P.0;, ramely, 660 


milligrams. ; 
4Location of deposit unknown. 
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IT MAY BE 


Taxes 


It won’t be long between now and March 
15th. There are several angles to be watched 
by individuals this year. Firstly, the balance 
of the unforgiven tax for 1943 must be paid 
which means the final half of the unforgiven 
25 per cent. The Government requires this 
be paid separately and not be combined with 
any other payment. Secondly, your final 
return for 1944 must be filed by March 15th 
(providing you didn’t file on January 15th), 
and any balance due must be paid then. 
Thirdly, estimated tax return for 1945 must 
be filed and the first quarter payment made 
with the filing. 


Jones-Wallace Feud 


The Jones-Wallace feud is the hottest 
struggle to strike Washington since the Dolly 
Gann-Alice Roosevelt Longworth ‘‘catch as 
catch can’’ who’s going to sit where at 
whose dinners. Senate Commerce Committee 
has been listening with undivided attention. 
The hearings were on the George Bill to 
separate the Federal Loan Agency from the 
Commerce Department, where Congress put 
it when Jones became Secretary. There are 
strong indications the George Bill will be 
passed e-v-e-n-t-u-a-l-l-y. 


Ration Tokens 


Would you believe one of the main reasons 
for calling in ration tokens is to keep them out 
of coin machines. So, up until now you 
didn’t know they would work, did you? 


Industry Advisory Committees 
and Trade Agreements 


Fear of violating anti-trust laws has been 
given as the reason for industry advisory com- 
mittees not taking a more active part in 
formulating trade agreements promoted by 
the Government. But Wendell Berge, in 
charge of anti-trust legislation enforcement, is 
quoted as saying that there is no objection to 


By SAMUEL L. VEITCH 


advisory committees meeting and reaching 
agreements as to their recommendations with 
the understanding that a minority opinion of 
the committees be heard. 


Operating Cost of Farms 


Operating cost of farms, according to the 
“Agricultural Situation,’’ were as follows: 
Feed 21.2 per cent, livestock purchased 6.8 per 
cent, operation of motor vehicles 6.8 per cent, 
building repairs 6.5 per cent (looks high), ferti- 
lizer and lime 4 per cent, maintenance of motor 
vehicles 3.5 per cent, machinery and equip- 
ment 3.5 per cent, hired labor 18.1 per cent, 
taxes 4.2 per cent, interest of farm mortgages 
2.5 per cent, and rent 11.7 per cent. 


Odds and Ends 


Farm cost incomes from marketing of farm 
products was 6 per cent greater in the first 
nine months of 1944 than for a similar period 
of 1943. Income from crops rose 8 per cent 
and income from livestock increased 5 per 
cent. 


Cotton stocks at the end of November are 
estimated at 18,886,000 bales. This is 
1,100,000 bales larger than a year ago. About 
36 per cent of the total stock is in the hands 
of the Government. 


Nearly half the farmers of this country rent 
the land they use, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Farmers will have more tractors in 1945 
than in any previous year. The number of 
horses and mules in the United States is less 
than half the number in this country at the 
end of World War I. 


The Agricultural Research Administration 
announces that a weed control compound 
called 2-4D for short, has given surprisingly 
good results in killing weeds in grass plots 
without damaging the grass and may also 
prove useful against some weeds in grain fields. 


According to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics the harvested acreage of cotton in 
1944 was the smallest since 1895. 
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International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. Plans Diversified | | 
Production 


“The principal objective of International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation for 1945 
and the years immediately following the war 
is to develop new products from the raw 
materials available to the corporation from its 
present sources of supply and thus further 
diversify its activities,’ according to a state- 
ment by Louis Ware, President of the cor- 
poration. 

Pointing out that International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation has no reconversion 
problem, Mr. Ware said: 

“Even with the possibility of an early 
lessening or termination of part of the nation’s 
enormous war demands, requirements for 
phosphate, potash, fertilizer and chemicals 
produced by this corporation are expected to 
continue at a high rate. 

“During 1944 our mines, fertilizer factories 
and chemical plants contributed measurably 
to the great war production needed by our 
country,” he continued. “All of our opera- 
tions and plants have been producing at 
capacity, and the volume of goods produced 
and of sales has been greater than in any 
previous year in the corporation’s history. 
At the same time, production facilities have 
been improved, labor-saving equipment has 
been added, and new products have been 
developed to utilize raw materials we have 
available and afford increased diversification 
both now and after the war. 

“The Amino Products Division is one of the 
most interesting, from a growth viewpoint, 
which the corporation operates. It produces 
mono sodium glutamate and glutamic acid 
products, the former being very much in 
demand for use in the soup -and food indus- 
tries. The corporation has patents and facili- 
ties for making this material from beet sugar 
liquor. However, during the present war 
years, with the beet sugar operations greatly 
curtailed, the business has suffered from lack 
of raw material. Changes have been made in 
the plant to successfully use a substitute 
material, wheat gluten, and production is now . 
again getting back to a normal output. With 
the resumption of beet sugar operations in the 
post-war years, the future growth of this busi- 
ness is attractive and the corporation has 
planned to expand its facilities. 

“Domestic shipments of phosphate, potash 
and fertilizer from our plants have established 
new high records and have helped American 
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farmers grow the largest crops in the nation’s 
history. 

“Any temporary slackening of domestic 
demand for phosphate after the fall of Ger- 
many is expected to be offset by the prompt 
resumption of exports after cessation of hos- 
tilities in Europe. 
ment are already being received. 

“Some contraction from the abnormally 
high wartime consumption of potash can be 
expected when peace comes, and the potash 
market will also be influenced by the extent 
to which foreign potash is imported after the 
European war is over. Until 1939 the United 
States imported approximately 50 per cent of 
its potash requirements from Germany. Pot- 
ash production of the corporation’s mine in 
the Carlsbad, New Mexico, area has helped 
make the country entirely self-sufficient during 
the war. It is significant that International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation uses a sub- 
stantial tonnage of the potash it produces in 
the manufacture of its various products.” 


How Virginia with Less Labor Grew 
More 


-Virginia’s farm production in 1944 was six 
per cent above 1943—despite the decrease 
in farm labor supply. 

How did the farmers do the job? They 
worked longer hours. They made better use 
of each member of the family as a farm worker. 
Methods of production, seeds, fertilizers and 
the like were improved and better use was 
obtained of labor-saving machinery such as 
tractors, hay loaders and the like. Better 
management, better-planned use of labor, and 
use of inexperienced hands also helped. 

—Va. Extension News Item. 





Inquiries for foreign ship- . 


Federal Crop Insurance 


Federal crop insurance is to be revived. A 
House measure providing that loss claims 
should not exceed the insured farmer’s actual 
investment in the damaged crop was amended 
by the Senate to pay claims up to 75 per cent 
of the crop value, based on average yields. 

If finally enacted, the measure will provide 
insurance in 1945 on wheat, cotton and flax. 
The plan is to include not more than three 
other crops annually in the future, on an 
experimental basis. 


The bill also provides a $30,000,000 program 
of incentive payments for the production of 
flax to increase the output of linseed oil now 
greatly needed. 


New Central Chemical Plant in 
Production 


The new superphosphate and mixed goods 
plant of the Central Chemical Corporation at 
Hagerstown, Md., which was opened last fall 
with impressive ceremony, is now in full 
operation. A masterpiece of steel and con- 
crete, this five-story plant reveals many inno- 
vations in building design and in production 
and handling equipment. The plant was de- 
signed and equipped by the A. J. Sackett & 
Sons Company, architects and manufacturing 
engineers, of Baltimore. 


Of special interest is the newly patented 
process employed at this plant for the manu- 
facture of superphosphate. A development of 
the A. J. Sacket Company, this unique 
manufacturing method is being hailed as an 
important advancement in superphosphate 
production. 


The new superphosphate and mixing plant of the Central Chemical Corporation 
at Hagerstown, Md. 
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New Sulphuric Acid Facilities 
Announced 


A revised list of new and expanded facilities 
for the production of 550,200 additional tons 
of sulphuric acid annually, which have been 
approved by the War Production Board, was 
presented to the Inorganic Acids Industry 
Advisory Committee at a recent meeting. 

The list of facilities follows: 

New Capacity 
(Annually) 

Company and Location (Virgin Acid) 
General Chemical Co. 

Calumet, III 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. 

East Chicago, Ind 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Hammond, Ind 
General Chemical Co. 

St. Louis, Mo 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

St. Louis, M 
National Lead Co. 

St. Louis, Mo 
General Chemical Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
General Chemical Co. 

Newell, Pa 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. 

Penn’s Grove, N. J....... 
Volunteer Ordnance Works 

Chattanooga, Tenn 


40,000 tons 
36,000 tons 
43,200 tons 
35,000 tons 


72,000 tons 
50,000 tons 
50,000 tons 
80,000 tons 
72,000 tons 


550,200 tons 


The committee recommended that no acid 
facilities be considered in addition to the above 
mentioned group unless the Ordnance Depart- 
ment can prove the necessity of such facilities, 
WPB said. 

Approximately 1,200 additional tank cars 
for them ovement of sulphuric acid, comprised 
of 600 new cars and 600 converted cars, will be 
available to the industry and to Army 
Ordnance in the near future, the committee 
was told by WPB officials. It is estimated 
that this quantity will be adequate to meet 
all expected requirements, WPB said. 


Replenishing Feed Reserves 


The change from now on, although it may 
be gradual, from global war to peacetime con- 
ditions, will bring many problems and diffi- 
culties necessitating further adjustments and 
changes in systems of farming on thousands 
of Louisiana farms. Sounding a warning of 
possible conditions which may hinder a repe- 
tition of the high crop yields of the war years, 
War Food Administrator Marvin Jones re- 
minds farmers that “during these years we 
have drawn heavily upon huge reserves of 
feed grains and these must now be replen- 
ished.”’ 

‘To allow a margin of safety in case of bad 
weather,’’ he says, “‘and to assure maintenance 
of reserve we need to plant about the same 
total acreage as in 1944. We cannot risk the 
possibility of a shortage.”’ 

In other words, it is equally important to 
grow food, feed, and fiber in this culminating 
year of the war as it was at the beginning. 
There can be no question but farmers will 
meet the test just as they have hitherto. 

—Loutsiana Extension Service. 


‘Good fertile soils are essential to a better 
standard of living because it takes a good soil 
to produce maximum yields. Also soils must 
be fertile if the food and feed produced upon 
them are to be nutritious. As Walter Locke, 
noted writer, puts it: ‘We have known that 
poor soils make poor crops. We have noted 
that stunted soils make stunted men. We 
thought that grass was grass. But grass can 
have only what the soil beneath it gives. 
Little potash, lime or phosphorus in the soil 
means little potash, lime or phosphorus in the 
grass. That means too little in the child that 
drinks the milk.’”—P. S. Williamson in 
South Carolina Extension Service Press Release. 
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NEW YORK 


Demand for Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda Continues at Top Levels with Supplies 


Limited. 


Shortage of Superphosphate Continues with Production Lagging. 


Potash Production Makes New Records. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, JANUARY 10, 1945. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Due to the shortage of nitrogen com- 
pounds, mixers have been trying to obtain 
larger supplies of sulphate of ammonia to 
maintain their production. The situation is 
very tight and indications are that the de- 
mand will increase during the coming weeks. 


Nitrate of Soda 
No excess supply is on the markets. Re- 
ports show that farmers have made large 
purchases of nitrate which they have stored 
for future top dressing. 


Superphosphate 
This material is causing much anxiety 
among fertilizer mixers. November produc- 
tion was about 8 per cent under that of 
November, 1943. Shortage of both sulphuric 
acid and manpower is reported in all sections. 
While additional tank cars have been made 
available for acid transportation, it looks as 
if the supply will fall considerably short of 
demand. 
Phosphate Rock 
The shortage of superphosphate cannot be 
blamed on a limited supply of phosphate 
rock. Miners have been supplying acidulators 
with all the rock they can use. It is reported 
that rock production for 1944 will be more 
than 5!/, million long tons. 


Potash 

This material continues in a favorable 
supply position. Allocations have been filled 
promptly and, in spite of increased demand 
expected during the spring months, no short- 
age is anticipated. Preliminary figures show 
a total production for 1944 of about 820,000 
tons KO. 


CHARLESTON 


Army Draft Demands May Handicap Fertilizer 
Plants and Farm Production. Shortage of 
Almost All Materials 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer" 
CHARLESTON, JANUARY 9, 1945. 


Fertilizer manufacturers, bothered already 
by the scarcity of labor in their plants, now 
are somewhat puzzled as to the possible de- 
mand this spring, if the Government does 
draft farm labor for the armed services. 

Organics.—T hese continue extremely scarce. 
Even though some fertilizer manufacturers 
continue to be willing to pay $5.53 per unit 
of ammonia ($6.72 per unit N),’f. o. b. north- 
ern points, for blood, little can be obtained. 

Castor Meal.—No improvement in this 
situation, and the productions are sold up for 
the next month or two. 

Nitrate of Soda.—With the scarcity of 
other minerals, the supply situation on this 
remains very tight. 

Superphosphate.—The market on this con- 
tinues very tight, especially in the South. 
The production for November was between 
30,000 to 40,000 tons less than November, 
1943. 


CHICAGO 


Little Hope of Improvement in Supply of 
Fertilizer Organics. Demand in Feed 
Market Continues. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHICAGO, JANUARY 8, 1945. 


Western organics are still far short of the 
demand, and the trade expects this to con- 
tinue for some time. Scarcely any offerings 
are on the local market, and.the labor situa- 
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tion is such that no hope is expressed for any 
improvement. 

Call for dry rendered tankage and blood 
continues in the feed market, while wet ren- 
dered tankage is considered slightly less than 
ceiling prices. 

Ceiling prices are: 

High grade ground fertilizer tankage, $3.85 
to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.86 per unit N) and 10 
cents; standard grades crushed feeding tank- 
age, $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 per unit 
N); blood, $5.53 ($6.72 per unit N); dry 
rendered tankage, $1.25 per unit of protein, 
f. o. b. producing points. 


TENNESSEE PHOSPHATE 


Record Production of Phosphate Rock for All 
Consuming Lines. Small Stocks on Hand 
of Any Grade. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CoLuMBIA, TENN., JANUARY 8, 1945. 


During the past two weeks the weather 
has been a customary combination of the 
good and bad, with rain predominating most 
of the time. As the cold wave was sweeping 
the North and East, moderate temperatures 
prevailed here with almost daily rain, detri- 
mentally affecting both phosphate and farm. 
ing operations. Nevertheless the phosphate 
industry closed up its largest year’s produc- 
tion and shipment in the history of the 
Tennessee field. The sales at the various to- 
bacco warehouses have made good records 
and have brought over a million dollars al- 
ready to the farmers of Maury County, with 
many sales still to be held which will run the 
total to double the present figure. 


Figures of ground rock production and 
sale to farmers for direct application to the 
soil during 1944 indicate an increase of 30 
per cent over 1943, handled entirely through 
commercial channels. In 1943 the AAA 


handled approximately one-sixth of the Ten- 
nessee production, with about double that 
amount from Florida into Kentucky and 
Illinois. During 1944 no Tennessee rock was 
handled through AAA, but that organization 
handled about twice as much from Florida 
as in 1943. They have asked bids for 250,000 
tons for 1945, none of which will likely come 
from Tennessee. It is quite doubtful if 
Florida will furnish the entire amount, even 
if AAA should order that much, as a great 
deal of Florida rock is now being supplied 
through the same commercial channels whose 
orders have absorbed the entire Tennessee 
production and could easily do the same 
with the entire Florida production in the 
present state of demand. It is still a matter 
of wonder why the AAA considers it. neces- 
sary to attempt to sell a large amount of this 
product in Illinois and Kentucky, where the 
business has been built up by present com- 
mercial handlers who are unable to get enough 
to supply their orders at considerably above 
the wholesale prices being given by AAA. 


Shipments into all consuming channels, 
including the makers of high phosphorus | 
iron, have continued to hold the percentage 
of increase shown throughout 1944, while the 
use by the three local electric furnace oper- 
ators has continued at capacity rate. The 
industry, as a whole, has gone into the new 
year with very small inventories of stocks on 
hand of all grades. 


No announcement is as yet obtainable as 
to when the new defluorinating plant of 
TVA at Godwin will be in operation. As 
their chemical engineer from Wilson Dam 
expects to deliver a paper at the January 
30th dinner meeting of the Middle Tennessee 
Technical Society, information will doubtless 
be forthcoming at that time on defluorinating 
phosphate rock, which may include details as 
to anticipated output. 
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Defluorinated Superphosphate 
for Livestock 


The Florida Experiment Station has con- 
cluded from its investigaticns that defluorin- 
ated superphosphate can be used satisfac- 
torily with swine, beef and dairy cattle when 
offered in appropriate form, as a result of a 
series of tests reported in Bulletin 401. 

In the introductory statement of the 
bulletin it is stated: ‘‘It has become common 
practice of the Southeast to provide animals 
with mineral supplements including one or 
more of the following: Common salt, steamed 
bone meal and a salt-iron-copper-cobalt sup- 
plement known commonly as ‘salt-sick’ min- 
eral. 

“Conditions in 1943 and early 1944 caused 
a scarcity of steamed bone meal which is im- 
portant as a source of phosphorus and 
calcium for cattle, goats, sheep, and swine. 

‘*‘When natural phosphates were fed animals 
for a sufficient length of time, certain charac- 
teristic symptoms occurred. Appetites were 
restricted somewhat, and gains in weight were 
lower than when steamed bone meal served as 
the source of supplementary phosphorus.”’ 

Excess fluorine in the natural phosphate was 
found to be the cause of the trouble. The 
bulletin, however, states that ‘‘fluorine may 
be essential in extremely limited amounts but 
has a cumulative injurious effect when fed in 
excess over long periods.’’ A reduction of 
fluorine content to a level closely comparable 
to that of steamed bone meal was desired. 
This was placed at 0.2 per cent. Over 40 
samples of Florida rock phosphate were found 
to contain 3.75 per cent fluorine as an average. 

Superphosphate producers having facilities 
for defluorination gladly cooperated, the 
chemists of the producers having already 
worked out the processes. The standard of 
0.2 per cent was met. 





The Florida Station worked out the average 
consumption of mineral supplements per 
animal, finding that it was 2.70 pounds of 
common salt, 5.61 pounds of “‘salt-sick’’ min- 
eral and 11.93 pounds of mineral supplement 
A in a twelve-month period. 

Thesupplements were constituted as follows: 

““Salt-Sick’’ Mineral (No. 1) 
ee ee 100 pounds 


Red oxide of iron.............. 25 pounds 
Copper sulphate........... 1 pound 
Cobait sulphate... ....... 5.5.46. 1 ounce 
Supplement A 
RR Petrie. of, nas 45 pounds 
“Salt-sick’”’ mineral............. 45 pounds 
Cottonseed meal. .............. 5 pounds 
Blackstrap molasses............ 5 pounds 


Supplement B was prepared by placing 
defluorinated superphosphate in the place of 
bone meal. 

Supplement A, containing 45 parts of 
steamed bone meal, was slightly more palat- 
able to beef cattle than Supplement B which 
contained 45 parts of defluorinated super- 
phosphate. 

The choice of dairy cattle for defluorinated 
superphosphate in the center of the State was 
tor the higher content of salt, that is, 7 pounds 
of salt to 3 pounds of phosphate, while cattle 
in the salt marsh region preferred the mixture 
of 3 pounds of common salt and 7 pounds of 
defluorinated superphosphate. 

Swine running on peanuts showed a slight 
partiality for the mixture containing steamed 
bone meal. 

The “Summary and Conclusions’’ given in 
the bulletin are as follows: 

‘“Defluorinated superphosphate being pro- 
duced commercially contains 10.9 to 14.0 per 
cent of phosphcrus, 25 to 28 per cent of 
calcium, and less than 0.2 per cent of fluorine. 
This mineral should substitute safely for 
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steamed bone meal in feeding livestock. 

“Under range conditions cattle consumed 
satisfactory amounts of Supplement B, con- 
taining 45 parts of defluorinated superphos- 
phate, although they showed some preference 
for Supplement A, containing steamed bone 
meal. 

‘Beef cattle on improved pastures refused 
to take plain defluorinated superphosphate. 
They preferred mixtures with a large propor- 
tion of salt over those containing less salt. 

“Dairy heifers on improved pastures in 
central Florida chose a 7:3 mixture of salt and 
defluorinated superphosphate over four others 
with progressively lesser proportions of salt, 
while having free access to common salt and 
No. 1 ‘salt-sick’ mineral. 

“Dairy cows on improved pastures adjacent 
to brackish water expressed a decided prefer- 
ence for a 3:7 mixture of salt and defluorinated 
superphosphate and for the No. 2 ‘salt-sick’ 
mineral, over four other mixtures containing 
progressively more salt. They had access to 
steamed bone meal, common salt and No. 1 
‘salt-sick’ mineral at the same time. 

“Pigs grazing peanuts ate slightly more of 
swine mineral containing bone meal than 
another group of pigs consumed of swine 
mineral with defluorinated superphosphate. 


They made slightly better gains also, but the 
differences were insufficient to be significant, 
based on one trial. Sows and boars found the 
experimental swine mineral to be palatable. 
‘“‘Defluorinated superphosphate can be used 
satisfactorily with swine, beef and dairy cattle 


when offered in appropriate form. Its selec- 
tion should be governed by convenience and 
economic reasons.”’ 


Land control, according to John F. Tim- 
mons of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, has been the fatherof revolutions. 
He says in Land Policy Review: ‘Contrary to 
Marxian teaching, the world’s revolutions have 
been bred and born in rural peasant coun- 
tries, not in highly industrialized nations. The 
first revolution in Russia, the Mexican revo- 
lution, and the struggle of the Irish peasants 
are a few examples that substantiate this 
viewpoint.” 


Trade Items 


AAA Phosphates—Concern over the ability 
of producers of superphosphate to meet ferti- 
lizer requirements is reflected in bids on an 
offer by the Government for 1,500,000 tons of 
superphosphate to be distributed to farmers 
under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. Only 16 bids 
offering around 190,000 tons were received. 

No Imported Cottonseed Meal for Fertilizers— 
Cottonseed meal imported recently was per- 
mitted to go to the feed trade and none to 
fertilizer manufacturers, it is reported. 

Nitrate of Soda—For the year ending June 
30, 1945, federal agencies have allocated ship- 
ping space for 850,000 tons of Chilean nitrate. 

Sulphur—Bureau of Mines places produc- 
tion of sulphur in September, 1944, at 35 per 
cent greater than for September, 1943, with 
sales showing an increase of 15 per cent. 
Production is still behind 1942. Stocks at 
the end of September were 4,140,976 against 
4,657,486 at the same period last year. 

Synthetic Ammonita—Ordnance continues 
to absorb much of the nitrogen solutions. 
The available supply is far short of agricul- 
tural requirements. 

Linseed and Soy Meals—The War Food 
Administration is reported to have purchased 
800,000 pounds of linseed meal and 1,000,000 
pounds of soybean meal during October for 
Jend-lease. 

Bone Meal—The War Food Administration 
has purchased 3,540,000 pounds of bone meal 
up to November this year, of which 540,000 
pounds were purchased in October. 

The labor shortage retarding the processing 
of peanuts has been relieved to a consider- 
able extent by the use of German war prison 
labor. Sorting and selecting peanuts entails 
much hand labor. 

“Agriculture probably is in the best posi- 
tion it has ever been in to withstand post-war 
shocks. There are going to be big changes in 
acreage to many commodities after the war, 
among them wheat and cotton.’’—I. W. Dun- 
can, Governor, Farm Credit Administration. 
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HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
Ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 
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mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
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Georgia Makes Crop Records 


Summarizing 1944 uprotdocin, Extension 
Director Walter S. Brown, of Georgia, reports 
an increase in peanut production of 9,000 tons 
over 1943; the highest per-acre yield of cotton 
on the smallest total acreage since 1917; an 
increase in tobacco production of 25,000,000 
pounds over 1943 and second largest in 
history; 
the State; the largest wheat crop since 1900; 
largest per-acre yields of both wheat and oats 
in history; but a reduction in yields of corn 
and hay due to weather. 


European Shift from Livestock to 
Food Crops 
A definite shift from livestock to food crops 
in Europe, in an effort to meet food require- 
ments, is reported. Estimated in terms of 
calories, food production in Europe has been 
remarkably well maintained, considering the 
shortage of fertilizers, equipment, labor and 
other essentials of production. 


Farm Population Slump 


Federal estimates show that since January, 
1940, the farm population of the United 
States has slumped 4,478,000. Of this number 
1,650,000 have gone into the armed service, 
while 3,098,000 have shifted from farm to 
urban employment or residence with members 
of the family employed in cities. 


A total of 1,547,465 tons of fertilizer were 
used on cotton in 1944, an average of 328 
pounds per acre. In 1943 about 26,000 tons 
were used. In southeastern States about 90 
per cent of all acreage in cotton was fertilized. 


FOR A Complete 


maadlee a 


addé ES-MIN-EL 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


the largest oat crop in the history of - 


November Sulphate of Ammonia 


The figures of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
show little change in the sulphate of am- 
monia situation. Production during Novem- 
ber dropped 3.4 per cent from October, due 
to the slightly shorter work month. Sales 
increased somewhat, with the result that 
stocks on hand dropped from 77,000 tons on 
October 31st to 71,000 tons on November 
30th. 

For the first eleven months of 1944, pro- 
duction was 50,000 tons ahead of the same 
period of 1943. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Ammonia Liquor 

Tons Tons NH3 
67,143 2523 
69,474 2,716 
60,818 2,746 
745,716 29,098 
695,235 31,203 


2,379 
2,532 
2,912 


Production 

November, 1944 

October, 1944 

November, 1943 

January-November, 1944... . 

January-November, 1943.... 
Sales 

November, 1944 72,926 
71,443 
November, 1943 72,528 
Stocks on Hand 

November 30, 1944 

October 31, 1944........... 

November 30, 1943 

October 31, 1943........... 


676 
678 
939 
983 


77.046 
33,705 
44.957 


“T can see the vast possibilities for mutual 
progress and mutual benefit, if today’s busi- 
nessmen will regard the farmer as a fellow 
businessman and the farmer himself will have 
the same conception of his position. It will 
do more to straighten out the individual 
thinking of each than anything I can pos- 
sibly conceive.”—Graham Patterson, Presi- 
dent, The Farm Journal. 


More than 11,000 of the nation’s practical 
farmers are now serving on agricultural advi- 
sory committees to advise returning war vet- 
erans interested in farming. 
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CHEMICO 


ACID 
PLANTS 


REDUCE COSTS...INCREASE OUTPUT 


The design and selection of CHEMICO plants and 
equipment are based on 29 years of specialized 
experience and the results obtained in world-wide 
installations. Whether you are interested in a 
complete acid plant, an acid atc 

ation apparatus or a complete fertilizer plant 
consult the CHEMICO engineers. Their authori- 
tative advice is offered without charge or obligation. 
Your inquiry is invited. 





Chemical Construction Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





CHEMICO PLANTS 
are PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS 











Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants_all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
e 
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HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
e 


U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 

New York Office: Sales Agents: 

61 Broadway Bradley & Baker 
Washington, D 155 East 44th St. 
440 The Woodward Bldg. New York, N. Y¥. 


A Mark of ; Reliability 
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and quality of crops. 





SPECIFY 
THREE ELEPHANT 


APM BORAX : Pn 


. « - » WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


“Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 


When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 
Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY | 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 4 
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KNOW YOUR SOIL 


(Continued from page 10) 


available about the same amount of nitrogen 
as the sandy soil. 

The safest way to have adequate nitrogen 
in the soil available to the plant is through a 
good organic matter content and supple- 
mented by plant debris, manure and com- 
mercial fertilizers. An analyses of the soil 
for the organic matter content and a knowl- 
edge of the plant material returned to the 
soil give the grower a working basis for nitro- 
gen fertilization. See Bulletins 1 and 3 
Campbell Soup Co. Research Department. 


Phosphorus 


The phosphorus requirement of the plant 
is about one third as much as nitrogen in 
actual weight, but there are more phosphate- 
deficient soils than there are nitrogen-deficient 
ones and still there is more phosphorus 
applied as commercial fertilizers. This is due 
to the fixation power of the soil. In other 
words, it is difficult to keep phosphorus 
available to the plants even though it is not 
reached from the soil. This fixation varies 
tremendously from soil to soil. Strongly acid 


soils fix in an unavailable state more phos- ° 


phorus than properly limed soils; soils well 
supplied with organic matter fix less than 
soils poorly supplied and red and yellow soils 
more than gray and brown soils. A thousand 
pounds of 5-10-10 fertilizer will supply three 
times as much phosphorus as is needed for a 
10-ton crop of tomatoes. However, many soils 
will require more phosphorus than that to 
produce 10 tons. To safeguard a crop from 
phosphorus deficiency, lime to about 80 per 
cent of the lime-holding capacity (pH 6.2 to 
6.5), supply organic matter in abundant 
amounts and use selected methods of apply- 
ing the phosphorus, but above all find out if 
your soil is the type that has a high phos- 
phate requirement. See Fig. 6. 


Potash 


By far the largest amount of any of the 
plant foods needed by the plant is potash. 
Whereas 100 pounds of nitrogen and 35 pounds 


of phosphoric acid are used by 3,000 tomato 
plants, 200 pounds of potash are required for 
a 10-ton crop of tomatces. While little over 
one-half of this is taken off of the soil by the 
fruit, the total amount is required to produce 
the crop. Since most satisfactory crops pro- 
duce from 15 to 20 tons of tomatoes (harvested 
10 to 15 tons), it is readily seen that the use 
of adequate potash is necessary. Most of the 
soils in the eastern part of the United States 
are deficient in potash, therefore, it is. neces- 
sary to supply a large part of it in commer- 
cial fertilizers. However, here again soil 


No phosphorus 


160 pounds phosphoric acid 


Fig. 6. Field tests, an essential method of find- 
ing the fertilizer requirements of the soil 


improving crops in the crop rotation are 
important. 

A knowledge of the amount of readily 
available potash in the soil can be learned 
from a quick analysis of the soil. A crop 
producing program to maintain in an avail- 
able state an adequate supply of potash can 
be established if one knows his soil conditions. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Summary and Conclusion 


There is available a wealth of practical 
and scientific information about soils, but for 
a grower to succeed he must know his own 
soil. He must study this soil, find out when 
to plow it and how to plow it to get it into the 
best physical condition for the crop to be 
grown. He must learn the status of lime in 
the soil and know how much is needed to put 
the soil in an ideal condition for crop growth 
as well as how to apply it and when. He 
must know how much organic matter he has 
in his soil and whether his crop rotation is 
building or tearing down his supply. He 
must know how much nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash are required and how to apply 
them. The grower must get this information 
through a system of analyses of his soils, or 
through the hard way, by trial and error. 
Last, but not least, the grower must be open- 
minded and receptive to new ideas. He must 
study scientific information advanced and 
think about his conditions and see if he can 
apply the information to his farm and farm- 
ing practices. In other words, he is the 
master of his own ship and where he steers it, 
it will land. 


GR EENH® USE TESTS ON RCCK FHOSPHATES 
(Continued from page 12) 


yields. While the Curacao and Christmas 
Island phosphates, respectively, had a low 
fluorine content and produced relatively high 
yields of millet, an even higher yield was 
obtained with the South Carolina land-rock 
phosphate that contained 3.54 per cent of 
fluorine. 

In Table II a comparison of amount of 
available P.O; applied with the yields ob- 
tained (columns 2 and 3) indicates that there 
is some correlation in the case of the first six 
or seven high-yielding phosphates, for up to a 
certain point the more available P20; applied, 
the greater the yield of millet. The addition 
of greater quantities of the raw phosphates 
might have resulted in larger yields of millet. 
For example, if the rate of application of the 
South Carolina land-rock phosphate had been 
doubled, thereby doubling the amount of 
available P,O;, the yield might have been 
stepped up some. However, to do so with 
any of the low-availability raw phosphates 
would be rather uneconomical, due to the 
quantity of material necessary to furnish a 
quantity of available P,O; equivalent to that 
furnished by superphosphate. 

Two additional pot-culture tests were made 
in the greenhouse to compare (1) South 
Carolina land-rock phosphate, Tennessee 


brown-rock phosphate, and waste-pond_phos- 
phate with superphosphate as sources of phos- 
phorus for German millet when grown on 
different soils—Caribou loam, Chester loam, 
Norfolk loamy fine sand, and Sassafras fine 
sandy loam—and (2) these same phosphates 
when used as sources of phosphorus for Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Japanese millet grown 
on Norfolk loamy fine sand. The results of 
these two series are presented in Tables III 
and IV, respectively. 

The results given in Table III follow a trend 
similar to practically all comparisons of raw 
phosphates and superphosphate, in showing 
that the latter generally outstripped the less 
available phosphates in promoting crop 
growth in pot-culture studies. The results 
show also that, of the several phosphate rock 
samples compared, the South Carolina land- 
rock phosphate produced the highest yields of 
German millet on all soils. 

The results of the second pot-culture study 
(Table IV) indicate that superphosphate was 
superior to any of the raw-rock phosphates; 
that South Carolina land-rock and Tennessee 
brown-rock phosphates were about equally 
efficient; and that waste-pond phosphate had 
the lowest plant-nutrient efficiency rating of 
any phosphate treatment. 

Summary 

Greenhouse pot-culture results are given, 
showing the relative effectiveness of 16 raw- 
rock phosphates as sources of phosphorus for 
Japanese millet. Four samples were of foreign 
origin and 12 were derived from domestic 
sources. All phosphate rock samples were 
ground to pass a 100-mesh sieve. The 
standard of comparison was superphosphate 
containing 19.2 per cent available P2O;. 

Some variation was evident in the relative 
effectiveness of the various phosphates, in that 
South Carolina land-rock phosphate, Curacao 
Island phosphate, Christmas Island phos- 
phate, and Morocco phosphate made the best 
showings in comparison with superphosphate. 
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1929 \ 


Prosperity. Stocks up fifty 
points in a week. Again évery- 
body was buying everything— 
regardless of cost. Depression? 
Phooey . . . We thought we’d 
found a way to lick depressions. 


by World War No. 1! Money 
came easily—went easily. Every- 
body was splurging on every- 
thing. Prices went skying. Sugar 
eventually hit 28¢ a pound! 


AY4 


Or had we? Bread lines, apple 
venders. WPA. Prices dropping. 
Wages dropping. Everything 
dropping—except the mortgage. 
“What goes up must come 
down.”’ Depression follows a rise. 


Bye-bye, boom. Factories 

; men laid off. Prices and 
wages sinking fast. With jobs 
scarce, some of that dough we’d 
blown would have come in 
mighty handy then. 


We're splurging again. Ameri- 
cans have been earning more. 
But even today there are fewer 
goods to spend it on—so natu- 
rally prices rise. DON’T LETIT 
ALL HAPPEN AGAIN! 





4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


I. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than the ceiling 
prices. Pay your ration points in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advan- 
tage of war conditions to ask for more—for your 
labor, your services, or the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds youcan 
afford—to help pay for the war and insure your 
future. Keep up your insurance. 


A United States War messag 
Information; and contributed 


e prepared by the 
y thi . 








EVERY 
WAR BOND 
YOu BUY 
WILL HELP 











War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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However, no raw-rock phosphate equalled the 
performance of the more available super- 
phosphate. 

Placing the no-phosphorus control at 100, 
the relative standing was 250 for superphos- 
phate, 196 for South Carolina land-rock, 151 
for Curacao Island phosphate, 142 for Christ- 
mas Island phosphate, and 140 for Morocco 
phosphate, whereas the others ranged from 
114 (Nauru Island phosphate) downward to 
104 for the lowest (Tennessee blue-rock 
phosphate). 

In view of the relatively high effectiveness 
of the South Carolina land-rock phosphate, 
another pot-culture test was made on four 
different soils to determine the behavior of 


this particular phosphate (toward German 
millet) in comparison with superphosphate 
and three other domestic rock phosphates. 
The results showed that the South Carolina 
phosphate proved less effective than super- 
phosphate in all comparisons but exceeded the 
other raw-rock phosphates in growth-pro- 
moting efficiency. The waste-pond phosphate 
had the lowest rating. 

In a final pot-culture test employing Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Japanese millet as indi- 
cator plants, the superphosphate treatment 
was superior, the South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee phosphates were about equal, and the 
waste-pond phosphate was lowest in nutrient 
efficiency. 


TABLE III 
RESULTS WITH GERMAN MILLET COMPARING SUPERPHOSPHATE AND FouR DOMEsTIC PHOSPHATE 
Rock SAMPLES WHEN APPLIED TO FouR TYPEs OF SOIL 
Weight of Millet (30 Plants, Oven-dry Basis) Grown on Different Soils! 





Caribou Loam, 
pH 4.6 


Chester Loam, 


Sassafras Fine 
Sandy Loam, 
pH 5.6 


Norfolk Loamy 
Fine Sand, 


pH 6.5 pH 5.5 





Source of P.O; in 5—12-6 


Relative 
Per cent 
100.0 
116.0 
102.4 
101.3 
106.9 


Actual Relative Actual 
Grams Percent Grams 
31.3 100.0 54.7 
55.4 177.0 63.5 
31.0 99.0 56.0 
38.0 121.4 55.4 
44.0 140.6 58.5 


Actual Relative 
Grams Per cent 
32.0 100.0 
50.2 157.0 
40.5 127.0 
42.6 133.0 
46.6 145.6 


Relative 
Per cent 
100.0 
132.0 
111.0 
111.0 
117.0 


Actual 
Grams 


Mixture 


N-K (5-0-6) 

Superphosphate 

Waste-pond phosphate 

Florida land-pebble, Mulberry. . 

South Carolina land-rock 

Tennessee brown-rock, Mt. 
Pleasant 


1Three replications, 10 plants each. 


110.6 41.4 129.0 30.8 98.4 56.2 102.7 


TABLE IV 


RESULTS WITH THREE MILLETS (GERMAN, HUNGARIAN, AND JAPANESE) COMPARING SUPERPHOSPHATE AND 
Four Domestic PHOSPHATE ROCK SAMPLES 


Soil type: Norfolk loamy fine sand, pH 5.5 
Yield of Millet (30 Plants, Oven-dry Basis)! 





German Hungarian Japanese 





Actual Weight 
—————_—_——— Rela- 
Stalks Heads Total tive? 
Grs. Gms. Gms. 

71.3 28.1 99.4 100.0 
109.1 39.6 149.6 149.6 


127.5 
114.7 
128.0 


Actual Weight Actual Weight 
Rela- 


tive! 


Rela- 
tive! 








Source of P.O; in 
5-12-6 Mixture Stalks Heads Total 
Gms. Gms. Gms. 
N-K (5-0-6) : 2.3 42.6 
Superphosphate 90.1 
South Carolina land- 


Stalks Heads Total 
Crs. Cirrs. Cms. 
45.5 52.6 

64.3 


100.0 
122.2 


105.5 
102.1 
108.0 


100.0 
241.5 


39.9 
53.7 
56.8 


91.0 
74.3 
91.3 


36.5 
30.4 
36.7 


128.2 
115.4 
128.7 


159.1 
125.3 
158.2 


53.4 
67.4 


Waste-pond phosphate 49.2 
Tennessee brown-rock. 61.6 


Three replications, 10 plants each. 


8. 
6.8 67.8 
4. 
5 


2Relative comparisons based on total weights. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





This list contains representative concerns in the Comanenet Fertilizer Industry, Including 


fertilizer manufacturers, 
facturers of —e f 


See | manufacturers, dealers in and manu- 


and supplies, ~~. chemists, etc. 


For Alphabetical List of Advertisers, see page 33 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
Vork City. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Raymond Bag Co.. Middletown, Ohio. 
St. Regis Paper Co . New York City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 

BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Aehcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 

American Potash and Chem. Corp., 
BROKERS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Dickerson Co., The. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS—Elevator 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—for Hoists, Cranes, etc. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 


New York City. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
- Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 11). 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashkcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Beadley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemieal Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampe, Fla. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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A Classified Index to Advertisers in 
“The American Fertilizer’ 
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For an Alphabetical List of all the 
Advertisers, see page 33 





HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
IKON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
INSECTICIDES ‘ 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
tL.IUMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charlesto1., S.C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Censtruction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mig. Works, Inc., Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. j., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Comrany, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 


NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ul. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 

York City. 

NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Balaer, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Hl. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New ¥ork City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Il. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 

PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Sa kett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Atrora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
3PRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemica! Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. — 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, II. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
TANKAGE e 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Il. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City.23 


American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn..+...... 20 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 
MEG ec ee rae sre aie st cre ie ayers Maranon aide oa 4, 25 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga............. 18 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.............. 4 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tions, New Yorks City or cess dios oda iea's Front Cover 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo............... 6 
Bradley & Baker, New York City................ 16 
Chemical Construction Corp., New Corp City...... 25 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. . — 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga........... 28 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md............- 34 
Hayward Company, The, New York City......... 34 
Huber Co., L. W., New York City............... 26 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City........ 19 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
OLE TE RS | | ESE rae ey ee ae er ea ee ee ae 21 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa............... 33 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C.......... 27 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.............. 3 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa....... 34 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City..........30 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City....... 5 
Pol Co... Ru E.> Detrart, Michicscaccdccee <5 wed serie 27 


Potash Co. of America, New York City... .3rd Cover 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio............ — 


Ruhm, H.-D:, Colunibia, Venascs ic cccscss cesses 34 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md..... 24 
Schmattz, Jos: Hz, Chicasos Te sic:<.0.055:0.4 600:0-000 080% 27 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga........... 34 
Southern Phosphate Corp., New York City........ 27 
Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, 
| | RNA ACE Oa ne 22 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City............. —_ 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City...... Back Cover 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.............. 24 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City.......... 5 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
HUFUSMEPEACR ELEM cok Nel Veu Nc Sica) ES oi hasan Atha OAc idesSave 25 


United States Potash Co., New York City. . .2nd Cover 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga.............. — 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md........... 34 
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COTTON HULL ASHES 


A Source of Potash for 
Tobacco Growers 








SAMUEL D. KEIM 


(SINCE 1898) 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozsle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 

Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





~ HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
va vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4% 


THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 





GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 











SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for both Florida — Rock a 
-— Pebble Phosphate Associatio: Official Weigher 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Prod ucts Association 
at Savannah; also a Chemists for National Cottonseed 
Producte Associatio 

115 E. BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 














H. D. RUHM 


Phosphate Consultant 


305 W. 7th Street 


COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 











Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 





WILEY & CompPaANY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Inc. 











irs the Sim? 


ADAMS' 








\ 


fest Thing . | 


You get the information at a glance. 

fertilizer men carry the Adams’ Rule. It takes up no 

more space than an average envelope. 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 


rhe world 


to find the desired per cent of constituent in com- 
plete fertilizers, if you have the 


POCKET FORMULA RULE 


Hundreds of 


Price $1.25. 


WARE BROS. COMPANY {530 vine street, PHILADELPHIA 











She GALT of the Garth 


' 

Trew can be no finer product than 
PCA’s Red Muriate of Potash. Literally as well as figura- 
tively it is “The Salt of the Earth”. 

PCA leads in total production of 60% Muriate. Its Red 
Indian trade-mark is becoming more and more important 
in the fertilizer industry...more and more important to the 
farmers who rely upon your mixtures to help them make 


their crops. 


POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. © SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE...Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





o More Priorities 


ON ST. REGIS VALVE-BAG PACKING MACHINES 


i 





Here’s great news to start off 1945! 

The government has consistently recognized the effi- 
ciency and economy of the St. Regis Valve-bag Packing 
System. And now, all priority controls have been re- 
moved from St. Regis bag-filling equipment. 

These machines, plus St. Regis Valve Bags comprise 
a packaging system which reduces packaging costs while 
providing greater product protection. Here’s why: 

The St. Regis Valve Bag is made of tough kraft paper 
..-2 to 6 plies in thickness. It is securely factory-fastened 
at both top and bottom and has a specially designed {ill- * the corner valve of a “* nal pressure of the con- 
ing valve in one corner. When the bag is filled, the Multiwall bag in the tents has automatically 
open position ready for closed the valve-and the 
internal pressure of the contents automatically closes machine filling. filled bag is all ready 
this valve. (See illustrations at. right.) for shipping. 

In addition, St. Regis Valve-packing Machines accu- 
rately pre-weigh the product and pack it into the bags. 
This modern packaging system is saving time and the —¥ 
cost of extra labor and equipment for many manufacturers. WALL 

Our Machine and Engineering Division is ready to 
extend the use of the St. Regis Valve-pack System in the WELTPLY PROTECTION + GIULTIPLY SALEABRLITY 
fields of constzuction materials, chemicals, agriculture, ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
and food products. Write for full information today: TAGGART CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
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] Before Filling: Showing 2 After Filling: The inter- 











IN, CANADA: 


BATES V. a 
M sent gehen LTD. Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 


Vancouver, British Columbia Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 

















